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Atomic Energy and a World State 


The new symposium on atomic energy, One World or 
None, is attracting much attention.’ It contains chapters 
by leading scientists, each of which makes a distinctive 
contribution to the available knowledge of the subject. 
There is also a chapter by Walter Lippmann, on “Inter- 
national Control of Atomic Energy,” which is summarized 
here by permission of the publisher. 

Mr. Lippmann presents his theory of international con- 
trols as applied to atomic energy and the implications of 
that theory for the development of a world state. The 
State Department report was not available when he wrote 
and, like its authors in the early stages of their inquiry, 
he was thinking in terms of inspection as a principal 
method of control. Hence his argument is significant 
chiefly for the conception it embodies of the evolution of 
world order. 


Mr. Lippmann maintains that collective security is out- 
moded ; that this is the meaning of the veto in the Security 
Council. This abandonment of the idea of enforcing peace 
among sovereign states should not, he holds, be regarded 
as reactionary, for it simply recognizes the facts of his- 
tory. The United States rejected the League Covenant 
because of the commitment “to wage war to make peace.” 
The League members were unwilling to invoke military 
sanctions against Japan in 1931 or against Italy in 1936, 
Had the UN Charter embodied such a commitment to 
collective security, “the Soviet Union most positively and 
the United States most probably” would have refused to 
sign. The method of collective security is pronounced 
unsound because its implementation against a great power 
exacts such an awful toll. “It punishes the law-enforcing 
states” as well as as the “law-breaking states.” 

On the other hand, the “essential political principle” 
underlying a solution of the problem is known, and was 
known to Alexander Hamilton. It is simply “to make 
individuals, not sovereign states, the objects of the inter- 
national agreements; it is to have laws operate upon in- 
dividuals.” This, it will be noted at once, is what advo- 
cates of “world government” have been contending for. 
But Mr. Lippmann differs sharply with those who see an 
immediate necessity for an entirely new apparatus of in- 
ternational government, “a world flag, a world executive, 
a world legislature, a world judicial system, a world army” 
and the like. “None, some, or all of these instruments of 
government may be desirable or feasible’; we need not 


1 One World or None. A Report to the Public on the Full Mean- 
ing of the Atomic Bomb. Edited by Dexter Masters and Katherine 
Way. New York, Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1946. $1.00, paper. 


be concerned with them now. The essential principle can 
be applied without any “prior commitment to create the 
particular institutions of a world government.” 

It is the genius of the UN itself, Mr. Lippmann be- 
lieves, to develop into an agency of effective world gov- 
ernment. “It is the constituent association of a world state 
already directed to establishing a universal order in which 
law, designed to maintain the peace, operates upon in- 
dividual persons.” The all-important thing now, as he 
sees it, is to realize its potentialities, not merely for con- 
trol of atomic energy, but for the prevention of war— 
which, if it comes, will surely loose that energy disas- 
trously upon the world. 

The principle of world sovereignty over individuals 
rather than merely over states Mr. Lippmann sees not as 
an innovation, but as “traditional and orthodox doctrine” ; 
the real “heresy” has been the doctrine that the sovereign 
state is subject to no “higher law,” but rather the “source 
of the highest law of its people.” 

Many of our readers will probably have difficulty in 
reconciling with this universalism Mr. Lippmann’s recent 
proposal of unilateral annexation of Pacific islands to the 
United States. The sanction of “higher law” is obviously 
congenial to the Christian ethic. Also, the centrality ac- 
corded the UN in efforts toward world order is consistent 
with majority opinion among the churches. Practical diffi- 
culties remain. Mr. Lippmann’s historical examples of 
recourse to his principle are largely in areas where no 
problem comparable to the present problem was involved 
—suppression of piracy, the slave trade, and traffic in 
women and children, for example. Prevention of internal 
preparation for war is a different matter. Even under 
the plan proposed in the State Department’s report on 
atomic energy control, war might conceivably be precipi- 
tated through the seizure by a great power of atomic 
plants within its territory. Then we would be back to the 
collective security basis—a coalition of powers against an 
outlaw state. But this consideration only serves to under- 
line the necessity for overcoming the inclination of na- 
tions to resort to war. 

In the current Yale Review Edward R. Lewis? has a 
challenging article entitled “Are We Ready for a World 
State?” He argues that as a world state is ordinarily 
conceived we certainly are not. An international govern- 
ment with its own parliament and courts presupposes, he 
thinks, a degree of unity and comparability among the 
constituent peoples which has not been approximated. 
He holds that the only countries which have demonstrated 
a “sustained capacity for self-government” and a real de- 


2A lawyer and author of A History of Political Thought é 
America, 1860 to 1914. 
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sire for it are Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, and the British Domintons—Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Adding the Union of South Africa, the 
Irish Free State and Czechoslovakia on the strength of 
the evidence they have given of capacity for consistent 
political progress, we still have a total population repre- 
sented by only 275 million. 

Ii a bicameral world partiament is envisaged with 
equality of national representation in the upper house, 
the relative voting strength of the nations experienced 
and disciplined in democracy would be small. Mr. Lewis 
even suggests that the nations without a demoeratic his- 
tory have not showed any great eagerness to acquire such 
experience; but even if that desire be assumed he insists 
that they have not as vet shown the capacity for democ- 
racy which a democratic world state presupposes. “Sure- 
ly, it takes a naive optimism to imagine that a closely 
integrated world state with a world parliament, a world 
law, perhaps a world bill of rights, could be formed of 
so heterogeneous and unevenly developed a concourse of 
constituent nations.” 

Mr. lewis attacks sharply the assumption so widely 
made that there is an analogy between the present inter- 
national situation and that faced by the Thirteen Colonies 
when they were about to form a federal union. He quotes 
Rufus ing, James Wilson, Elbridge Gerry and James 
Madison as asserting that the constituent states had never 
been sovereign and independent. He also quotes Lincoln's 
statement in 1861 to the effect that the original Thirteen 
States had not been states “either in substance or in name 
outside of the Union” and had “passed into the Union 
even before they cast off their British colonial depen- 
dence.” .\s a matter of fact, Mr. Lewis points out, the 
Union was actually formed in 1776 out of colonies none 
of which had ever “sent an ambassador to a foreign coun- 
try, or received one.” Hence they were in no sense na- 
tions. Moreover they had a degree of cultural unity 
among themselves owing to common inheritance, with 
legislatures patterned on the British system. They pre- 
sented a picture, therefore, in marked contrast to that of 
the nations of the world today. 

Further, Mr. Lewis comments that some advocates of 
a world state seem to think that there is ‘some magic 
in diversity.” [le holds that “while a reasonable amount 
of diversity may add variety and interest to a body politic, 
an undue amount... is a definite danger to it.” 

Recognizing that some alternative to a world state other 
than early destruction is cailed for, he nevertheless thinks 
that if some current predictions of the results of the in- 
vention of the atemic bomb are correct we are doomed in 
any case. For it is out of the question to suppose that 
any world unity can be created in a short period of time. 
He quotes with approval the statement of the late Justice 
Holmes that he had “no belief in panaceas and almost 
none in sudden ruin.” Furthermore, he sees no reason 
to believe that a world state, if achieved, could control the 
atomic bomb more effectively than could the United 
Nations. “All political experience would seem to warn 
us to go forward in the path on which we have started, 
persistently step by step, instead of attempting an uncer- 
tain leap into the unknown.” 


The Germans and the Stuttgart Declaration 


Stewart Herman, an American member of the World 
Council staff in Geneva, recently reported on the attitude 


of the Germans to the Stuttgart Declaration by the Ger. 
man church leaders confessing national guilt. (See Iy. 
FORMATION SERVICE for November 17, 1945, for the text 
oi the Declaration.) In the British zone he found that 
there was “an unfavorable reaction’ because of the “un. 
fortunate headlines” in the press which gave a wrong 
impression. “Many Germans, including good Christians, 
object to the Stuttgart Declaration for two primary rea. 
sons: first of all there were those who asked whether any 
foreign churchmen had offered a similar declaration of 
responsibility ; secondly whether it were good strategy for 
the church to give the military government a handy club 
with which to impress upon the conquered people the full 
authority of a victorious army.” But many others found 
“genuine satisfaction and a sense of humble responsibility 
in the declaration of the Church Government.” It was 
found that presenting information about “the truly Chris- 
tian attitude” toward the German Church of church lead- 
ers from other countries “greatly relieved the opposition 
and tension of Germans.” 

In the American zone “the chief difficulty which Chris- 
tians . . . experience concerning the whole guilt question 
arises from the de-Nazification measures which have 
aroused universal hostility.” “Many German youth” op- 
posed the Declaration, according to Bishop Wurm. He 
attributed this attitude “in part, to the fact that they had 
not participated in the events connected with Christian 
persecution and that they had not given in most cases any 
particular sacrifice for the Christian cause. On the con- 
trary, they had been “embittered by their treatment in 
prisoner of war cages and in their occupied homeland. 
Therefore they easily accused the church of not protect- 
ing the interests of Volk und Vaterland.... 

“On the other hand, German youth who are closely at- 
tached to the church, particularly in the confessional 
front, show no unfavorable reaction to the declaration. 
... Now, many gangs of youth have grown up around 
reckless leaders and maintain themselves by theft and 
banditry. In short, it would appear that the young people 
of Germany are recovering from the shock of defeat and 
are looking about them to find something in which they 
can place their faith... .” 

Pastor Asmussen said that “Christians in Germany are 
in a state of mind the like of which has not been known 
for four hundred years. For two hundred years they have 
been serving false gods, and for the last hundred years 
they have been led by their philosophers into National 
Socialism. Only about 30 per cent of them can be said 
to be loyal to the church, but now that the war is so com- 
pletely lost, there is nothing left for them but the Chris- 
tian faith. German youth may be divided into two parts. 
First, nihilist, and second, Christian... . There are among 
the Christian youth many young people for whom he him- 
self and Bishop Wurm are not nearly Christian enough. 
... Up in the north of Germany the only real hope of the 
church is in the youth, because not even the Confessional 
Movement has made much of an impact on the adult 
population. All in all, it is hard to say what turn the 
present crisis will take.” In Bavaria, according to Bishop 
Meiser, “good Christians accept their sense of guilt and 
readily assume their duty connected with repentance; ... 
non-Christian people ask why other nations, as well as 
Germany, have not expressed a sense of guilt.” 

In general, “opposition to the Stuttgart Declaration 
seems to stem largely from people who either question the 
wisdom of issuing such a statement at the present time, 
or from those who resent the church’s assumption that it 
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may speak for the whole German nation under the present 
circumstances. The former are fundamentally Christian 
and their opposition may easily be overcome by reassur- 
ing statements from abroad, and by access to the declara- 
tions already made by foreign churches in the course of 
the war. The people in the latter category, however, will 
continue to resent any imputation of war guilt by the 
church unless they can be convinced that the church has 
Germany's ultimate good at heart, and possesses a con- 
structive program for the country’s future.” Mr. Herman 
feels that “despite all opposition the church leaders are 
nevertheless pressing the matter of repentance and will 
continue to do so even though it may mean a temporary 
estrangement on the part of fairly large segments of the 
population. . . . Non-German Christian leaders would be 
well-advised to come to the support of the German church 
with statements both new and old regarding their share 
of responsibility for the development of events. . . .” 


In this connection the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, at its meeting on January 15, 
declared, in part: “We receive the message from our Ger- 
man fellow-Christians with humility as well as thankful- 
ness. ... We acknowledge with penitence our own failure 
as a nation to take our full share in the task of building 
an international order of justice. We also recognize the 
shortcomings of our churches in not exercising a stronger 
Christian influence in the life of our nation and the world.” 


Dr. Asmussen Explains 


Dr. Asmussen, one of the German leaders quoted by 
Mr. Herman, has issued a statement to explain the posi- 
tion of the signers of the Declaration. This is reprinted 
in condensed and summarized form in The Christian 
News-Letter (London) for February 20, from which we 
quote. The churches, he said, “have been misunderstood 
both by victor and by vanquished. . . . Both judge the 
Declaration by the use they can make of it for their own 
ends.” There is, thus, “an evil solidarity between friend 
and foe; the solidarity of those who do not recognize 
the existence of a God who bids us speak the truth with- 
out regard for the consequences. .. .” 


Some people complain that the confession of guilt was 
“politically unwise. But the churches are not primarily 
concerned with political wisdom, but with truth... . The 
injustice under which we suffer as a people has nothing 
to do with our confession of guilt; it makes not the 
slightest difference to the evil we Germans have done in 
Poland, Greece and Holland, ete... . And unconfessed 
guilt stops our mouths and shuts the victors’ ears... . 
The world thinks that foreign Christians will see in our 
confession merely their own justification. Put Christians 
and pastors in Germany ought not to think like that. 
And the response of our brethren from the World Coun- 
cil who met with us in Stuttgart showed that they un- 
derstood.” 

Though “only a few in Germany” were “personally 
responsible for murder and torture,” nevertheless, no Ger- 
man “standing before God and his Christian brethren, 
can deny that Hitler and Goebbels, Goering and Himmler, 
Bormann and all the S.S. Guards in concentration camps 
are of our own blood, and that therefore we share re- 
sponsibility with them.” But the “ghastly things that hap- 
pened” were possible because “throughout these years we 
have been sinning against the First Commandment. . . . 
We are certain that lack of courage in witnessing, poverty 
of prayer, weakness of faith and luke-warm love have been 
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real factors in historical events. . . . The man who breaks 
the first three |Commandments] . .. breaks the unity of 
God's world—and breaks all the rest of the Command- 
ments too, and is involved in the destruction wrought by 
Hitler and his colleagues.” 

The Stuttgart Declaration was a “priestly act.” The 
confession of our sin to Christians from other countries 
was “in obedience to the call of Christ to be priests. The 
essence of priesthood is sacrifice. That we have made— 
for with our words we have given away ourselves, our 
names and our reputations. We have identified ourselves 
even with the darkest elements in our people and we have 
warned the Victor-Powers against trusting in power and 
retaliation. ‘Thus we are wholly at the merey of the world 
and of God... . We have to take the risk of giving holy 
things to the world, if the world is to be changed. So, 
too, what is not holy must be given to God, so that it may 
be changed by His mercy.” 


There is, Dr. Asmussen declared, “a connection be- 
tween this guilt of the Nazis and the guilt both of their 
followers and of their opponents, and even of the for- 
eigner. The one pushed the other deeper even while try- 
ing to pull him out; the one did the other’s business for 
him even while trying to put him out of business; the 
one gave the other fresh life even while seeking to kill 
him.” The men who drafted the Stuttgart Declaration 
did not believe that all this was “predetermined by some 
inexorable impersonal law. . . . The standards of the lib- 
eral bourgeois broke under their hands, but the Book of 
the Revelation, as an integral part of the whole Bible, lit 
up the unintelligible present. .. . We tremble to think of 
these last terrible years. What happened in them does 
not seem properly human. .. . There is no starving Greek, 
no murdered Jew, no tortured prisoner, no humiliated 
Pole or Russian who is forgotten of God. That holds 
too, for every hungry child driven out of Silesia. For 
every raped woman, for everyone killed in air-attack. 
Not one is forgotten of God. What have those who trust 
in reason to say about that? Surely it is time that we 
confessed our sins and fled from God's inexorable judg- 
ment to take our stand before the Son of Man! ... The 
world is plunging into disorder as it rejects the priest 
and exalts the intelligent politician, the clever propagand- 
ist. Must we go that lunatic way? .. .” 

The German people, he said, “has no ideal left... . 
The German people will have to do with what it has got 
—which is nothing. And the question is whether this 
‘standing before Nothing’ is going to become a philosophy 
of life. If so, then it spells nihilism. The Christians of 
Germany pray . . . that the German people may turn to 
Christ... . It is Christ or Nothing. . . . But does German 
Christianity know what the service of Christ really means ? 
... So the first step in that repentance which is required 
of us is a whole-hearted service of Christ, reaching right 
into the hard world of things. It is a deadly mistake to 
think you can ride off on a spiritual cloud. Our Christian 
service must, therefore, bring order into daily life, giving 
the year its shape and color and being visible in life. It 
may sound like a contradiction, but whoever sets himself 
to this service of Christ learns to serve his brethren. . . .” 


“T Saw the Black Market Operate” 


An “inside story” of the black market is related by 
James Parlatore in PM (New York) April 21. The 
writer describes his visit to Washington Market in com- 
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pany with the produce buyer for a “large group of stores.” 
There he found “an open black market for scarce fruits” 
—prices above the legal cash maximums and tie-in sales, 
truculently defended. 

At 1:30 a.m. “the large quantities of perishable prod- 
uce are piled high on the sidewalks in front of 250-odd 
wholesale houses. Under a weird pattern of lights from 
stalls and trucks, farmers, truck drivers, tally-keepers and 
buyers rush about their business in a frenzy. The lan- 
guage you hear is spicy, the greetings are obscene... .” 

Joe, “a short, stout man with three chins,” refused to 
state the price of oranges. ‘“‘‘I said I ain’t got any for 
you,’ he replied, closing his eyes in disgust. ‘Why waste 
my time? You won't pay the price.’ ” And then, “ ‘Your 
boss wants you to stick to the OPA... .’” He would 
sell some tangerines “‘if you take grapefruit with them. 
... There is no single stuff here.’ ” 

The oranges were sold at $10 cash; the ceiling price 
was $6.13. 

Winesap apples, ceiling $5.06, were priced $7.50. The 
dealer argued, “‘I pay high.’” The question “ ‘Who do 
you buy from’... made the jobber explode. . . . ‘That's 
my business. If you want them, there they are—at my 
price.’ 

Grapes with an OPA ceiling of $3.71 were quoted at 
$9. Query about the ceiling drew fury and the comment, 
““T tell you ceiling prices? You—you who know every 
ceiling price by memory ?’” 

An expected carload of pears could not be priced. 
“How should I know right now?’ the pear merchant 
growled. ‘I ain’t got them yet.’” The word “ceiling” 
brought obscenity. 

Vegetables were a different matter. Large shipments 
of onions from Texas have brought down the “big and 
black” prices that obtained in the recent scarcity. “But 
just try to buy any of the scarce fruits at legal prices in 
Washington Market. You'll be wasting your time,” re- 
ports Mr. Parlatore. 


The Gospel in an Alien World 


The Christian, News-Letter (London) for March 6 
contains an editorial account of a most unusual conference 
on evangelism held at Cambridge early this year. It was 
interdenominational, presided over by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The News-Letter records sharp differences 
on the question of “communication.” The account of the 
discussion furnishes one of the most revealing commen- 
taries on the secularization of life that have crossed this 
editor’s desk. It warrants extended quotation: 

“On the one hand, there were those who said that ex- 
perience showed that when the Gospel is faithfully 
preached in traditional terms, men and women can ap- 
prehend it and will respond, and instances of successful 
evangelistic campaigns were quoted in support of this. 
On the other hand, there were those who said that an ex- 
position of the faith which seems to Christians crystal 
clear and compelling is greeted by a predominantly non- 
Christian audience with blank incomprehension. ‘It is 
not that they do not want to listen,’ said Mr. Edwin 
Barker of the average audience from the Forces, ‘they 
are concentrating, they are trying to grasp the substance 
of what is said, but it just goes past them.’ And on the 
same point, Dr. George MacLeod said that when he spoke 
in universities, camps, factories and schools, he met ‘with 
eager attention when stating the problem and hinting at 
a Christian cure, and a deep perplexity fading into blank 


incomprehension when attempting in classical terms to 
state the message of salvation.’ The Gospel currently 
preached does not waken an answering chord in their 
experience. It looks to them much as some mediaeval 
treatise in demonology looks to us . . . the whole of it is 
outside our frame of discourse because we think and live 
by different premises. . . . Vocabulary can be changed, 
theological terms paraphrased and the message still fails 
to get across. 

“If this is true, it is a disastrous mistake to suppose 


‘that what is chiefly wanted for more successful evangelism 


is improvements in methods and the use of new tech- 
niques. It is the whole classical exposition of the Gospel 
that needs to be re-examined, as Dr. George MacLeod 
vigorously maintained in what was, perhaps, the most 
challenging statement made at the Cambridge conference, 
It was the kind of statement that must either be shown 
to be wrong or recognized as a call to a radical change 
in our present methods, Dr. MacLeod’s demand was for 
a ‘totally new approach,’ a new ecclesiastical strategy. 

“The fundamental reason, he contended, why the 
Christian message fails to get across is that those who 
expound it assume that Christendom still exists, whereas 
in reality it has disappeared. When Christendom existed, 
the Church had a limited function within a society in 
which Christian standards, even if not observed in prac- 
tice, were generally acknowledged as binding. The 
Church was organically connected with every other part 
of the body politic ; new life in the heart could flow quickly 
through the whole. All that has now gone. 

“One set of orders was needed for a time when Chris- 
tians were like an army billeted in every house in the 
land. A quite different set of orders is required when 
the Church is in fact withdrawn into hedge-hog positions 
in a vast waste of incomprehension and of alien thought 
forms. If the Christian message is to have meaning in 
the conditions of today, it is necessary to offer men a 
more recognizable total community life. Christians must 
become more material, more matter of fact, more incarna- 
tional, before we can look for spiritual revival. 

“This means that the traditional order in presenting the 
Gospel needs to be reversed. The prevailing practice is 
to start from God the Creator, tell men of the redemptive 
work of Christ and lead them by this path into the expe- 
rience of the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. But since 
the content of our message has ceased to have any mean- 
ing for them, the only thing to be done is to begin at the 
other end by showing them community in actual opera- 
tion. Something new must enter into their experience 
before they can understand the Christian message. They 
must find in our churches in their hedge-hog positions a 
more recognizable total witness. But not only in our 
churches. Christians must play their part in helping 
men to experience fellowship in the communities where 
they already are. When they have learned something of 
community life, and discover how easily and quickly natu- 
ral community breaks down and suffers defeat, the door is 
open to reveal Christ as the way of reconciliation and the 
revealer of God the Creator and of His purpose.” 

Students of communication are continually impressed 
by the difficulty encountered in the effort to cross the 
boundary between two wholly different outlooks, two 
contrasting “frames of reference.” It is more than a 
problem in semantics, more than a matter of logic. It 
concerns the whole framework of thought and experience. 
This is the problem that confronted the Cambridge Con- 
ference. 
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